Vietnam: How wrong was McNamara? 


Affairs of State, by Stewart Aisop 



Policy-makers McNamara , Taylor . 


WASHINGTON: 

W alter Lippmann: “As each succeeding prediction 
and promise of the President’s advisers turned 
out to be wrong, the only remedy they have 
been able to offer the President is that he should 
send in more troops and do more bombing.” 

( James Reston: “Error starts in the mind. 
Wrong assumptions lead to wrong decisions, 
and this has been the tragedy of Vietnam from 
the beginning.” 

As these words— written by two of Washing- 
ton’s most eminent journalists — indicate, it is 
becoming an article of faith, among many in- 
telligent persons, that the advice received by 
President Johnson on Vietnam has been con- 
sistently and totally wrong. It is worth asking 
. whether this conviction is correct. For if it is, 
the President obviously ought to fire out of 
hand all his chief advisers, starting with Secre- 
tary of Defense Robert McNamara, who has 
had more to do with policy on Vietnam than 
anyone else. Indeed, high officials whose advice 
on matters of vital national interest is always 
wrong ought not simply to be fired — they ought 
to be put on trial for high crimes and misde- - 
meanors, and possibly drawn and quartered. 

Have President Johnson’s chjefjivisersw.om' 
Vietnam always been jyrong?1Sro one will claim 
that they hay^^ftvays been right. The chief 
specific itepfof evidence of their wrongness is 
the statement issued by the White House onO: 
October 2S-1963 , that “Secretary McNamar^ 

judgment that the major part of thetT.S. mill- j 
tary task [in Vietnam] ^^e^Qj^ete^hy^yie •• 

'^Thfe^’j udgment’’* certamfy turned out to be 
totally wrong. But it is only fair to add that the 
judgment was heavily qualified. The statement 
was made before the collapse of the Diem regime, 
but there were already very ominous signs of i 
troubleonSaigon’spoliticalhorizon.Thelastpar- j 
agraph of the McNamara-Taylor report noted: 
“The political situation in South Vietnam 
remains deeply sdrious. . . . Repressive actions 
in South Vietnam . . . have not yet significantly 
affected the military situation, [but] they could 
do so in the future.” Ih^alLof^l^^mm- 
gime a few weeks later, and the political" chaos 
\vfii^^fi§a^dT^ffected the military situation 
not only “significantly” but disastrously— 
more disastrously, certainly, than McNair ara 
or Taylor hadf foreseen. But at least they were 
not-th^blithei lng idio ts that the one sentence, 
quoted out of context" makes them seem. 
Actually, because it is so spectacularly wrong, 


that one sentence is merely a useful stick with 
which to beat McNamara and company over 
the head. The really serious charge against 
McNamara and the other presidential advisers 
on Vietnam is that they have made three 
basically incorrect assumptions, as follows: 

/ 1 . That the South Vietnamese alone could deal 
>fvith the Viet Cong, with our help and advice. 

2 . That bombing of North Vietnam would 
by itself bring the Communists to the bargain- 

[ ing table in a reasonable mood. 

3 . That the commitment of American troops 
| in South Vietnam would do the same thing. 

In assessing this triple charge, it is necessary 
to distinguish between the verb “to hope” and 
the verb “to assume.” McNamara and the 
President’s other advisers certainly hoped that 
these things would happen. But they did not 
assume they would happen. 

On the first point, for example, here is Mc- 
Namara to the House Armed Services Com- 
mittee, : “We hope that, with 

our full support, the new government [in 
Saigon] canf. . . eventually suppress the Viet 
Cong.jnsurrection^ the survival of 

3£ ^Thciependent government in South Vietnam 
is so important^, that I can conceive of no 
alternative pther than to take all necessary mea- 
, sures withIn ,our ca pability to prevent a Com^ 
{ nauntst victory^ ' Bombing the North 308*00111- 
{ mTrOng ,, ^S? s |roUnd troops to the South were 
J certainly “measures within our capability.” 

>’ \ As for the second point, McNamara and the 
^ Joint Chiefs repeatedly warned the President, 
both before and after the bombing of the North 
started, that “bombing alone won’t do the job.” 
The purpose of the bombing was twofold — to 
make infiltration of men and supplies from the 
North more difficult; and, more im jyrtant, to i 

[1 e^ti^H ons . h thesehm^e^o^Si^shavJ* 

Finally, McNamara and the other Vietnam 
policy-makers advised the President to commit 
U.S. divisions to Vietnam, only with the most 
agomaedjr^j^tance. They were perfectly well 
aware of the^Sfiger that the war might thus be- 
come an almost unwinnable “American war”; 
and aware too that to extricate the United 
States from such a commitment might be 
mountainously difficult. But they were also 
aware of another fact — that if American ground 
troops were not committed, the war would be 
lost. This points to the heart of the difference 
between the policy-makers and their critics. 


£ “Walter Lippmann is absolutely right if you 
^accept his premise,” says one policy-maker. 
£‘His premise, which he has been honest enough 
fto state often, is that Communist domination of 
|all Vietnam, and even ultimately of all South- 
feast Asia, is an acceptable risk for the United 
'^States to take. We don’t think it is an accept- 
able risk— not one of us does. But his premise is 
| certainly one on which honest men can differ. 

| What I resent is the notion that we could have 
y failed to do what we have done, and yet some- 
|how, without effort or risk, Southeast Asia 
Swould have been saved.” 

No doubt McNamara and the other presi- 
dential advisers have been too hopeful, a natu- 
ral human failing. But they are all highly intelli- v 
>gent and extremely logical men. Their chief l 
fiault, indeed, may well have been a tendency to 
lassume that Asian Communists share their kind 
lot intelligence and logic. “In the long run,” an 
^American general told this reporter in Saigon 
last year, “Hanoi is going to have to settle on 
terms acceptable to us. They have no choice — | 
to do otherwise would be illogical. It would be * 
irrational.” 

The really basic assumption of the Vietnam 
ilicy-makers in Washington has been this, in 
te words of one of them: “We’ll get a settle- 
ent once the other side is really convinced 
iey can’t win.” This is a logical and rational 
sumption. But it does not allow for the possi- 
ility that “the other side” may not be rational 
logical at all. The other side may be totally 
_ .willing to settle the war as long as they are 
Convinced that our side can’t win. 

* Ho Chi Minh’s great, unforgettable moment 
of triumph came in 1954 , when he defeated the 
French — at a time when the French controlled 
all the industry and all the big towns in Indo- 
china. Old men dream old dreams, and Ho’s 
past haunts the present. This is why the basic 
assumption of the Vietnam policy-makers may 
urn out to be wrong. But at least it is a perfectly 
.ogical assumption, and the men who advise the 
‘resident are not a pack of fools who have been 
ong about everything. And those who are 
low so wise by hindsight ought to consider 
the price we would have had to pay if the 
President had not accepted the advice of 
cNamara and company. Thht p r ic e would 
ie not only “Communist f all 

LAsia” but a ffumillat iorT 
>r the United SfateTsuch 
this country has. n ot vet 
si|ffered.li^alUl; s. history. 


